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State Formation and State Decline in the 
Near and Middle East 


Introduction 


Discussing state formation and state decline in the year 2015, while uncontrollable 
forces tear apart the Arab territorial states, evokes a strange feeling of hopelessness 
and despondency. In the Near East, some of the earliest state formations of humanity 
took place; in the 5000 years of its history, a plethora of examples can be found 
giving witness to state building, continuity of empires and state decline. 

The present upheaval is the result of decade long policies of repression, ignorance, 
and fears: Arab regimes exploited Western fears of instability, and Western policies 
preferred stability in pursuit of its economic interests over human rights. The popu- 
lar revolt of the “Arab street” in quest of political participation beginning in 2011 
has led to new power constellations in which new political and/or military actors 
are rising and gaining ground. The Near Eastern states which were carved out of 
the Ottoman Empire in the early 20° century as a result of World War I and the 
colonial practice seem to be doomed in their current form; the chaos in some Arab 
countries, the civil war and the vain negotiations indicate the beginning of massive 
state declines in the Near East. The idea of a nation or society bound together 
by common values, traditions and practices in a kind of social contract seems to 
become obsolete. 

So, the current situation in the Near East places us right in the heart of the 
subject of this book: the genesis and fall of states. In academia up to date, research 
has limited itself either to the historical aspects of state formation and decline, or 
the current processes of uprisings, the so called Arab Spring. In a region with such 
profound historical awareness as the Near East, history carries its consequences 
into the present, and vice versa: Current zones of conflict cannot be understood 
without an in depth understanding of the historical roots of certain conflicts. Out 
of this insight, the idea was formed to bring scholars together to discuss these trans- 
temporal and trans-regional interdependencies. The conference on State Formation 
and State Decline in the Near and Middle East Past and Present took place in 
Marburg in March 24-27, 2010, some time before the beginning of the Arab Spring. 
It aimed at contrasting the research from a broad variety of academic fields in an 
interdisciplinary way, such as Ancient Near Eastern languages, archeology, geology, 
biblical studies, religious studies, political science, sociology, economics, and Islamic 
history. 


2 Introduction 


One of the most important material preconditions for state formation and decline 
is the accumulation of resources and their distribution. The architecture of power 
structures, the stratifications of societies, the crystallization of urban centers of 
power and the rise and fall of ruling elites are dependent of these resources and their 
availability. The geographical position of states also influences their geostrategic role 
and power in the regional and international context: Factors such as topography and 
geography, water management, the role of natural resources and the modern rentier 
states, environment and climate change, all of these have their impact on power 
relations. 

The role of local elites constitutes one of the most important social factors in state 
formation and continuity. The question of ethnicity rivals other markers of identity 
such as clans, tribes, and religious communities. The development and building of 
vassal states and their relation with empires constitutes another focus, concentrating 
on the inner conditions of state formation. Also cultural factors like language and 
religion play an important role in state building and decline. 

The original conference was organized by the Center for Near and Middle Eastern 
Studies and the Faculty for Protestant Theology of the Philipps-Universitat Mar- 
burg. The participants discussed the three main pivotal axes material prerequisites, 
social factors and cultural circumstances!. In the following we will list the program 
as it had taken place: 


I Material Prerequisites 


1. Erkenntnisse der Geoarchdologie zur Siedlungs- und Umweltentwicklung im 
Nahen und Mittleren Osten; Jiirgen Wunderlich, Goethe-Universitat Frank- 
furt 


2. The Formation and Decline of the Aramaean States in Iron Age Syria; He- 
lene Sader*, American University of Beirut 


3. Water Resource Management and Inter-state Conflicts in the Contemporary 
Middle East; Afaf Rahim*, Philipps-Universitat Marburg 


4. Material Foundations of Early States; Dan Potts*, University of Sydney 


Olrente, Ressourcen und Kapital in der arabischen Welt; Rachid Ouaissa, 
Philipps- Universitat Marburg 


ao 


6. Environmental Factors for the Decline of Early States in Mesopotamia; Wal- 
ter Sommerfeld*, Philipps-Universitat Marburg 


7. Reconstructing the Fluvial Landscape of Early Islamic Greater Mesopotamia; 
Peter Verkinderen, Nederlands-Vlaams Instituut Cairo 


1 The original titles were left in this list; the topics marked with an asterix (*) have their contri- 
butions published in this volume. 
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II Social Factors 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Political Elites in Ancient Judah: Continuity and Change; Rainer Kessler*, 
Philipps-Universitat Marburg 

Continuity and Change of Political Elites in Post-Colonial Middle East: 
Martin Beck, Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung Amman 


Ethnizitat und Staatenbildung zu Beginn der Eisenzeit in der Levante; Chris- 
ta Schafer-Lichtenberger*, Kirchliche Hochschule Bethel, Bielefeld 


The Role of Ethnic and Sectarian Greups in Modern Iraq’; Peter Sluglett*, 
University of Utah 

Veranderung der Krafteverhdltnisse im éstlichen Mittelmeer — Dynamik und 
Struktur des 1. Weltreiches (Assyrien); Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum, Freie Uni- 
versitat Berlin 


Conditions of State Formation at the Fringe of Empires (Moab); Bruce 
Routledge*, University of Liverpool 


The Effect of the Coming of Islamic Rule on the Agricultural Landscapes of 
the Fertile Crescent; Hugh Kennedy, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


III Cultural Factors 


15. 


16. 


Lhe 


18. 


Die Rolle von Verkehrssprache und Kommunikationsnetzen bei der Bildung 
von Gro preichen; Josef Wiesehdfer*, Christian-Albrechts-Universitat zu Kiel 


The Arabic Language as a Marker of Identity: Arab Nationalism in Retro- 
spective; Amal Ghazal, Dalhousie University, Halifax 

The First Arab Empire (632-660 CE) in Modern Scholarship; Wim Raven*, 
Philipps-Universitat Marburg 


The Islamic Revolution in Iran: Between State Decline and State Formation; 
Christoph Werner, Philipps-Universitat Marburg 


Furthermore, there were two lectures for the general public: 


19. 


20. 


The Evolution of Fragility: The Resistible Rise and Irresistible Fall of Early 
States; Norman Yoffee*, University of Michigan 


Der Nahe Osten als post-osmanische Ruine und Brennpunkt internationaler 
Interessen; Udo Steinbach, Philipps-Universitat Marburg 


As mentioned before, the events on the real political scene had their impact on aca- 
demia, also. In the process of collecting the contributions, the Arab Spring became 


2 This contribution was published elsewhere; for the present volume, the author contributed a 
new article. 


4 Introduction 


top issue, and analysts of the present situation were busy publishing elsewhere. The 
present volume gathers most of the presentations given during the 2010 conference 
fecussing on the historical analyses. Out of this reason, we present the contributions 
in a chronological order. 


We would like to thank the Fritz Thyssen Stiftung fer financing the conference; 
furthermore, our thanks go to all the participants to this volume for their patience 
and collaboration. Last but not least we thank Ms Christina Fischer for her fantastic 
layout work. 


Marburg, June 2015 Leslie Tramontini 
Walter Sommerfeld 
Rainer Kessler 


The Evolution of Fragility: The Resistible Rise and 
Irresistible Fall of Early States 


Norman Yoffee 


Ab tract 


The scholarly literature on early states (such as Mesopotamian states, Harappan, 

hang China, Maya, Teotihuacan, and others) tends to regard states as organiza- 
tionally complex, stable, with true law, having a monopoly of force, and controlling 
the production, distribution, and exchange of resources. The collapse of states has 
been regarded as exceptional, catastrophic, and at the least the result of something 
gone terribly wrong. This paper will reverse most of these claims: early states were 
fragile and characterized by social and economic cleavage planes. Collapse, which 
in fact was extremely limited in effect, certainly not a total fall or societal failure, 
is expectable and in some cases predicable. 


Die Entwicklung der Zerbrechlichkeit: Der aufhaltsame Aufstieg und 
unaufschiebbare Zerfall der friihen Staaten 


Die wissenschaftliche Literatur tiber friihe Staaten wie die mesopotamischen, die 
Indus-Kultur, die chinesische Chang-Dynastie, die Mayas, Teotihuacan und andere 
betrachtet Staaten als stabile Organisationen mit richtigen Gesetzen, einem Gewalt- 
monopol, und als Kontrolleur der Produktion, Distribution und des Austauschs von 
Ressourcen. Der Kollaps von Staaten wurde meist als eine Ausnahmeerscheinung 
angesehen, eine Katastrophe, und zumindest als Zeichen, dass etwas sehr schief ge- 
laufen sein musste. Mein Vortrag wird die meisten dieser Ansichten in Frage stellen, 
ja auf den Kopf stellen: die friihesten Staaten waren zerbrechlich und sind durch 
soziales und wirtschaftliches Zersplitterungspotential charakterisiert. Kollaps, meis- 
tens stark begrenzt in seiner Auswirkung, ist kein kompletter Zerfall oder ein ge- 
sellschaftliches Totalversagen, sondern ist zu erwarten und in einigen Fallen sogar 
im Voraus berechenbar. 
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Although I’ve never been to Marburg before, Marburg and its university have 
always held a special hold on my imagination. Albrecht Goetze had just retired 
from his professorship at Yale University the year before I began my studies there, 
and as a lowly student I seldom had the courage to speak to the great man, he 
was one of my heroes. Not only was he one of the pioneering Hittitologists and 
Assyriologists, outstanding even in the generation of giants in the field, he was a 
moral beacon. Wounded several times in World War I and decorated with several 
awards, he was Ordentlicher Professor in Marburg from 1930-1933. In 1933 he was 
dismissed from his post for being “politically unreliable.” He dedicated his master- 
work, Aleinasien, which he must have started in Marburg, to his new university: 
“Viele Institutionen und Personen haben mich in meiner Arbeit gef6rdert und viele 
verdienen ein Wort des Dankes. Es wiirde jedoch zu weit fiilren, sie alle namentlich 
aufzufiihren. Nur eine Ausnalime ist unabweislich: Yale University hat mir 1934 eine 
neue Werkstatte gewalirt, als die Welt, in der ich bis dahin gelebt und gearbeitet 
hat, zusammenbrach.” I have never forgotten these words, which I read about four 
decades ago. 

In Marburg Goetze must have known Rudolf Bultmann, one of the absolute giants 
in the field of New Testament studies, and may have known Martin Heidegger, 
who was professor of philosophy in Marburg just before Goetze was “called” to his 
professorship. I offer my own essay, which deals in part with “Zusammenbriiche”, in 
homage to Albrecht Goetze. 


Although I don’t think Goetze would have considered that his research on the 
ancient world was in any way colored by his experiences in his own world, nowadays 
it is almost a cliché that scholars are influenced by events around them. For example, 
the subject of “collapse” in this conference must be inspired by the “collapse” of 
the Soviet Union, the fall of the Berlin Wall, the collapse of the Saddam Hussein 
regime in Iraq, and most of all by the critical realization that global warming and 
environmental destruction in our own times may lead to a worldwide ecological 
catastrophe that will leave no part of our planet unaffected. 

It is, therefore, not unnatural that scholars and normal people alike turn to the 
past for possible lessons for the present. Of course, the ancient Near East presents 
notable examples of collapse. 

Let me begin with the city of Kish. 2500 BC Kish was the greatest city in the 
world. Kish was about 5 km? in size and with a population in the tens of thou- 
sands—by all estimates. Cities in the Harappan civilization were about half the size 
of Kish, there were no cities in north China in the middle of the third millennium 
BC, cities in Egypt were subordinate to the territorial state, there were no cities in 
the New World in the third millennium BC. 

A mere 500 years earlier, at about 3000 BC, Kish was a modest village, or probably 
two neighboring villages. At about 3000 BC the site of Jamdat Nasr, about 25 
kms northeast of Kish, which was the location of a large building (about 100 m 
long), which contained tablets in the Uruk 3 script, the second stage of the earliest 
archaic writing in Mesopotamia, was presumably the major center in the region. 


~I 
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Piotr Steinkeller informs me of a stone tablet that may date to the following Early 
Dynastic period, that is, about 2800 BC. This text, which is the first historical 
inscription in Mesopotamia, according to Steinkeller, describes thousands of war 
captives under the control of Kish and also lists many towns under its domination. 

Two hundred years after its apogee in splendor, population, size, and political 
might, Kish became a province of the state of Akkade, whose first king, Sargon, 
once served the king of Kish. Sargon built his capital at the site of Akkade, and this 
served to symbolize the creation of a new kind of political system in Mesopotamia, 
not just the hegemony of one of the old city-states. As a provincial center, however, 
Kish was famous for representing power, and for centuries rival Mesopotamian kings 
competed to rule Kish. 

Let’s look a little closer at Kish at its height in the middle of the 3° millennium 
BC. In East Kish, excavations have revealed major edifices (as well as cemeteries 
with cart-burials). From south to north, there was a palace, perhaps the first such 
building in Mesopotamia, twin ziggurats, and the “plano-convex building.” This 
building has been interpreted as an armory, since it has a fortified entrance, massive 
walls and storerooms as well as a central court, offering stations, and domestic 
quarters. Perhaps there was a processional way connecting these enormous build- 
ings, more or less straight, and about 1000 meters in length. (The inspiration for 
this reconstruction is from the great city of Teotihuacan in Mesoamerica, where 
there is a ceremonial processional way, and references in much later Mesopotamian 
texts to processional ways.) 

In the Old Babylonian period (2000-1600 BC), Kish was eclipsed by its neighbor, 
Babylon, only 15 kms to the west, after which Kish held no pretense to political 
power. Remarkably, however, even kings who lived nearly two millenniums after the 
mid-third millennium glory of Kish erected or refurbished temples to the gods of 
Kish. In the first millennium AD, a Persian nobleman built an ornate mansion at 
Kish, probably having only a dim idea of the great city that was crumbling nearby. 
Today, Kish desolately looms as hills of rubble, starkly visible on the bare plains 
of central Iraq. On the summit of one hill, there is (or was) an American bivouac 
from which soldiers reconnoiter. Perhaps, ironically, the soldiers have protected Kish 
from the looting of sites that has been one sad episode in the on-going “collapse” of 
political centralization in Iraq. 

What do we have to learn from the ruins of Kish, once the greatest city in the 
world? I shall return to this question after a look at modern concerns with collapse as 
a result of decisions that have ruined the environment and thus led to collapse. The 
most famous account of collapse is by Jared Diamond (2005), whose book explicitly 
asks us to look at the past as a way of encountering our future. Diamond has 
claimed that many societies have ruined their environments, perhaps most famously 
Easter Island, but also the ancient Maya, the Chacoan culture of the American 
Southwest (and other places, like Greenland). (He also claims that Mesopotamians 
ruined their landscape by overcultivating, which resulted in making soils saline and 
unproductive. I’m not going to bother to refute this argument, which Robert Adams 
and others have long ago shown to be spurious.) 
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First, let me take up some of Diamond’s cases (see McAnany and Yoffee |2009| 
along with illustrations of the presented cases). First, Diamond has claimed that 
on Easter Island Polynesian immigrants cut down forests in order to prepare logs 
which were used as rollers to transport huge statues of leaders or mythical figures 
from the quarries to the places they were erected. Diamond asks, famously, what 
was the Easter Islander thinking when he cut down the last tree? The result of 
destroying the forest, of course, was the impoverishment of Easter Island economy 
and a massive loss in population on the island. People must have seen that cutting 
down trees was a problem, but they ignored the problem. 

Archaeological research, however, shows that one of the reasons fer the eradication 
of the palm ferest on Easter Island was the importation of rats, probably stowaways 
on the large ocean-going canoes of the Polynesians who sailed to Easter Island. The 
rat population on Easter Island grew exponentially, and one of their favorite foods 
was palm nuts. Indeed, every palm nut found in archaeological context in the island 
shows gnaw marks by rats. Without palm nuts, the trees could not regenerate. 
Easter Islanders did in fact cut down trees and burned trees since they were farmers 
and needed to clear land. But what actually caused the massive loss in population 
that is documented for the island? From the first settlement of the island around 
1200 AD, population growth seems to have leveled off around 4000 people until 
1722. In that year a Dutch ship came to the island bringing European diseases which 
quickly decimated the native population. The Eastern Islanders did not engineer 
their own destruction; European diseases were to blaine. 

In the Maya region in central America, there is the famous abandonment of Maya 
cities in the central region, Petén province in Guatemala. According to Diamond, the 
Maya overcultivated their landscape and deforested it. Millions of people starved 
to death in the century or so, roughly the 9** century AD, in which the cities 
were abandoned. Although the reasons for the abandonments are debated, no one 
questions the fact of abandonment. But this story is a very partial one. In fact, 
the Maya who lived in the north, in today’s Mexican state of Yucatan, did not 
abandon their cities. Indeed, they thrived to fight the Spanish when they entered 
the region, and the Maya inhabitants today struggle against the modern Mexican 
and Guatemalan governments. There are about 8 million Maya who survive today. 
How did they survive? The archaeological evidence shows that the northern lowland 
Maya adopted Mexican/Toltec customs and beliefs. Their architecture is a mixture 
of Maya and Mexican styles, and their art shows Maya and Mexican deities and 
narratives. Whereas it is interesting to study how and why some Maya cities were 
abandoned, it is just as interesting, or perhaps more so, to study the changes in 
belief systems that allowed Maya people to survive and prosper. 

In Chaco Canyon New Mexico starting in about AD 950 a remarkable series of 
structures was built at a time when most Indians lived in “unit pueblos,” that is, as 
extended families of a dozen or so people. The Chacoan structures, 14 of them in all, 
had no precedent in their size and complexity; never again in the Southwest were 
so many great houses built in the same place. In Jared Diamond’s story Chacoans 
overcultivated and deforested their environment, and this was why they abandoned 
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Chaco in the early 12 century AD. Again, Diamond’s story is incomplete and 
misses what I think are the most important parts of the abandonment. 

First, the great houses in Chaco were not pueblos, that is, places where people 
lived year-round. Chaco was a pilgrimage place, when Indians from 100s of miles 
away came in the summer to celebrate rites of passage and curing. When Chaco 
was abandoned, mainly due to a 75-year long drought, its people moved to other 
regions in the area where the climatic conditions were not so severe. 

About 100 years after the abandonment of Chaco a new religion sprung up in 
the former Chacoan area. This religion was centered on deities and spirits called 
katsinas, masked figures that exist today in the pueblos in Arizona and New Mexico. 
We first see katsinas in art -on murals, on ceramics—only after the collapse of Chaco 
(although some symbols were adaptations of earlier representations). What failed 
in Chaco, then, was a belief-system, and what emerged from that failure was a new 
belief-system. Today’s Pueblo people tell oral histories of a past time when the gods 
were appalled by the hubris of Chaco ceremonies and centralization, and so the gods 
left Chaco. 

There are two points I want to make as I close this part of my story. (It is not 
a story of Mesopotamia of course, but I am of the school that believes that no 
one knows Mesopotamia who knows Mesopotamia only). First (as I showed in the 
Marburg conference in a slide), one sees today a fire-pit at the foot of one pyramid 
in the most famous Maya city, Tikal. This is not a prehistoric feature. Rather, 
modern Maya who live in and around Tikal come to the site to celebrate rituals 
and to reflect on their own history. And in the Southwest, I was at an excavation 
in which there were Hopi Indian teenagers working with the gringo archaeologists. 
When an excavator found a cache of odd artifacts, the Hopis came over and said 
“that’s a ‘so-and-so.’ But that’s odd because if there’s a ‘so-and-so,’ there must also 
be a ‘thus-and-such’ since they always come together.” Ten minutes later a ‘thus- 
and-such’ came out of the ground. The site dated to AD 1300, and the same ritual 
objects are used today in Hopi. 

So, modern people today care very much what happened in the past, their own 
history, and their oral histories are today taken very seriously by archaeologists. 
Also, I want to emphasize that the past is not a just a story of abandonment, 
collapse, and failure. It is just as much a story of resilience, of change, but change 
in which people understood or interpreted what was going on and creatively sought 
to manage the present by reference to their experiences in the past. 

As to issues of global warming and human destruction of our own environments 
today, it is widely agreed that we must change our belief-system, and the optimistic 
reading of current events is that we are doing just that. We now believe that we 
must take care of our planet, stop abusing it, and creatively invent new ways of 
interacting with our fragile ecosystem. 


Now, back to my Mesopotamian story and theories of why and how Assyrian and 
Babylonian states and civilization collapsed. This story is going to go very rapidly 
since the details are not of concern here. In Mesopotamia states were mainly city- 
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states. Territorial states were rare and didn’t last long: the first real territorial state 
was achieved by Sargon of Akkade about 2350 B.C., and it lasted little more than a 
century. The next territorial state with its capital in Ur lasted less than a century 
(in the 21** century BC). The territorial state of Hammurabi was assembled only 
five years before his death (in 1750 BC according to the middle chronology), and 
in the eighth year of his son and successor it began to unravel. In the north, there 
were apparently no territorial states, and we are best infermed about the mercantile 
activities of traders in the Old Assyrian city-state of Assur (ca. 1792-1760 BC). So, 
in early Mesopotamia, there were many states, usually city-states, and territorial 
states were rare and ephemeral, resisted by the local powers in city-states. But 
overarching the city-states and territorial states was “Mesopotamian civilization,” 
that is, a belief-system, a canonical literature, a school-tradition, and use of the 
written languages of Sumerian and Akkadian which were learned quite apart from 
political vicissitudes and the appearance in the historical record of “new” peoples in 
Mesopotamia. 

The longest-lived territorial state in Mesopotamia was that of the Kassites (ca. 
1595-1155 BC), a foreign group — although there were Kassites in Babylonia hun- 
dreds of years before a Kassite dynasty seized power from “Sealand kings” — speak- 
ing their own language, a linguistic isolate, which we know only from the names 
of the kings and few other terms, perhaps born in the Zagros Mountain region of 
Iran. Their rule seems, for lack of a better word, feudal, and the Kassites wrote 
not one single document in their own language. Kassites appealed to the venerable 
Mesopotamian customs and languages in order to insure their own legitimacy. Their 
dynasty was overthrown by invading Elamite forces from Iran. 

In the north, Assyria, a Middle Assyrian state (see illustrations of Assyrian state 
hierarchies [Yoffee 2009|) was formed (in the 14‘ century BC) to resist incursions 
by neighboring states, especially Mitanni, and by Babylonians to the south. The 
military state, born in self-defense, became a predator state in West Asia (in the first 
centuries of the 18 millennium BC). Kings were all powerful, the army and generals 
were the highest officials in the land, and the formerly powerful of landed gentry 
and mercantile barons were systematically removed in order for the imperialist aims 
of the Assyrian kings more effective. Naturally, the Assyrian state was defeated (in 
614-610 BC), this time by a variety of Iranians and a new state in Babylonia led by 
princes whose powerbase was originally from the rural stretches of the very south 
of Iraq. 

But this defeat was different. Formerly, when a Mesopotamian state was conquer- 
ed, the result was a change in dynasty while the social and economic structure was 
left more or less intact. In the course of time a new dynasty emerged, built on the 
structural base of society. But since the Assyrian kings had altered the very basis of 
Assyrian social and economic organization and had brought in tens of thousands of 
deportees who labored in the latifundia owned by generals and in the new capitals of 
the warrior kings, there was little Assyrian basis from which a new Assyrian state 
might build. Assyria first became a rural outpost within the Babylonian empire. 
Then, Persian dynasties took over the area. Not only was Assyria ruled by those 
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who had no connection to historic Assyria, but the inhabitants of ruined cities in 
Assyria and in the countryside did not speak or write Assyrian. 

In Babylonia the situation was both similar and different. After the conquest of 
Cyrus of Persia (in 539 BC), who famously honored Mesopotamian traditions as 
long as they did not come into conflict with Persian rule, no ruler claiming to be 
Babylonian ever ruled Babylonia. Gradually, it became less and less useful (econom- 
ically, politically, and culturally) to be Babylonian, over against assuming Persian 
or Greek identities. Finally, only Babylonian temples and the scribal activities in 
them remained. Scribes recorded the business of the temples, since the temples 
were, as ever, land-owning institutions. They also copied ritual texts that they no 
longer understood, and they took readings of the planets and stars. Mesopotamian 
civilization did not suddenly end; rather, it withered away. 


But just when we think that in Mesopotamia we have a collapse of both Mes- 
opotamian political systems and of Mesopotamian civilization, the fickle hand of 
history contradicts us. As a result of the 19'® century excavations in Iraq by Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, the history of Mesopotamia now provides the identities 
for several groups of Christians, originally from the Middle East, but now largely 
in diasporic communities in North America and Europe. Some of these Assyrian 
and Chaldean communities may well be descendants of those people brought by 
Assyrians and Babylonians into Mesopotamia as conquered and deported people. 


Is there a convenient conclusion to these studies of collapse, resilience, and re- 
generation? Or, perhaps we should ask: Why should people today study ancient 
Mesopotamia? Does such study have any practical lessons for us today? And why 
should historians and archaeologists of the Near and Middle East — traditionally 
proud of being Fachidioten — Albrecht Goetze once described a colleague as having 
willingly metamorphosed into “ein Zettelkasten mit Beinen” — concern themselves 
with such questions? 

First and easiest, we know that each generation tends to reinterpret the past in 
terms of its own preoccupations, for example, as in this conference, about collapse. 
We must beware of this tendency to use what we think we know of the present 
in order to fill gaps in our knowledge of the past. However, if we merely project 
our images of the present onto the past, the process becomes circular, and the 
past cannot really teach us anything. As I hope I have shown in this paper, some 
“common knowledge” beliefs about the past — specifically about powerful states 
in the ancient Near East — are not justified. Ancient states were fragile (and I 
could demonstrate this for other ancient states as well as for Mesopotamia) and 
likely to break apart. Indeed, collapse is the normal result of state formation in 
the earliest states. How and why (or why not) belief systems survive, regenerate, 
and provide identities for people and guides for political systems are much more 
interesting topics than the fact of the collapse of states. 

But study of the past can be more important than simply stating that “if we 
don’t learn from the past we doomed to repeat it,” as popular orators and jour- 
nalists are fond of reciting. If we are to choose an aphorism, it should be William 
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Faulkner’s: “the past is never dead, it is not even past.” But I am a historian, not 
a fortune-teller. Will a new Iraq emerge as part of a regional pride in the history 
of ancient Mesopotamia, a land in which states were far from totalitarian, where 
many peoples of diverse languages and cultural orientations lived together, a land in 
which citizens mistrusted centralized leaders, whose plans they sought to subvert? 
Of course, ancient Mesopotamia was no paradise, but I prefer not to dwell here 
on the incessant warfare, class conflict, slavery, and gender inequities which also 
existed. As you have seen, this paper is not a real history at all, but a moral tale. 


Schlussfolgerung (in Deutsch) 


Es stellt sich die Frage, ob sich die Ergebnisse meiner Untersuchungen itiber Zu- 
sammenbruch und Regenerierung von Staaten tiberhaupt zusammenfassen lassen. 
Anstatt einer Zusammenfassung, mochte ich lieber felgende Fragen stellen: Warum 
soll man sich heute mit dem alten Orient beschaftigen? Kann uns eine solche Be- 
schaftigung praktische Erkenntnisse erbringen? Und warum sollten sich Geschichts- 
und Altertumswissenschaftler, die traditionsgemafs stolz darauf sind, reinste Fach- 
leute zu sein, und die von Albrecht Goetze als “Zettelkasten mit Beinen” beschrieben 
wurden, — warum sollten sich solche Wissenschaftler mit diesen Fragen auseinan- 
dersetzen? 


Zuallererst denkt man daran, dass jede Generation dazu tendiert, die Vergangen- 
heit aus ihrer eigenen Perspektive heraus neu zu interpretieren, wie z.B. in dieser 
Konferenz iiber den Zusammenbruch von Staaten. Wir miissen uns bewusst ma- 
chen, dass wir oft unsere eigenen Gedanken und Erfahrungen des Heute auf die 
Vergangenheit tibertragen, um die Liicken unseres Wissen zu fiillen. Aber wenn wir 
unsere Vorstellungen in die Vergangenheit projizieren, dann wird aus unserer Ar- 
gumentation ein Zirkelschluss, und die Vergangenheit kann uns nichts mehr lehren. 
Ich hoffe, dass ich in diesem Beitrag zeigen konnte, dass allgemein fiir selbstver- 
standlich gehaltene Annahmen tiber die Vergangenheit, insbesondere iiber die ein- 
flussreichen und machtigen Staaten des alten Orients, nicht immer zutreffend sind. 
Antike Staaten waren zerbrechlich und die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass solche Staaten 
zusammenbrechen konnten, war grof. Ich wiirde sogar so weit gehen zu sagen, dass 
solche Zusammenbriiche ein normales Resultat der friihesten Staatsformierung ist. 
Viel interessantere Fragestellungen beschaftigen sich damit, wie und warum kul- 
turelle Systeme iiberlebten und wie sie als Identitatsstifter fiir Menschen oder als 
Vorbild fiir andere kulturelle und politische Systeme fungieren konnten. 

Redner und Journalisten zitieren haéufig den Satz “Wir miissen aus den Fehlern 
der Vergangenheit lernen, um sie nicht zu wiederholen.” Jedoch darf die Beschafti- 
gung mit der Vergangenheit nicht dort stehenbleiben. Wenn man einen Aphorismus 
zitieren m6dchte, dann sollte es der folgende sein: “Die Vergangenheit ist niemals 
vergangen, sie ist noch nicht einmal vorbei.” 

Aber ich bin Historiker, nicht Wahrsager. Wird es ein neues Irak geben, ein Irak, 
das vom Stolz auf die eigene Geschichte gepragt ist, also der Geschichte des anti- 
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ken Mesopotamiens, des Landes in dem Staaten nicht totalitar waren, in dem viele 

fenschen von unterschiedlicher sprachlicher und kultureller Herkunft zusammen- 
lebten, in dem die Einwohner der Zentralmacht misstrauisch gegentiber standen und 
versuchten, deren Plane zu unterminieren? 

Natiirlich war das alte Mesopotamien kein Paradies, daran besteht kein Zweifel. 
Aber ich ziehe es vor, mich nicht ausschlieflich mit den standigen kriegerischen 
Auseinandersetzungen, den Klassenkonflikten, der Sklaverei, und der Ungleichheit 
der Geschlechter zu befassen. 

Liebe geduldige Leser, ich hoffe, Sie sind nicht euttauscht, dass ich nicht tiber 
Geschichte im traditionellen Sinn geschrieben habe, sondern nur eine kleine mora- 
lische Erzihlung angeboten habe. Wir k6nnen uns um so mehr darauf freuen, dass 
uns die Kapiteln in diesem Buch ihre Erkenntnisse und Weisheiten mitteilen. 
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